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and the crews ranged themselves along the decks and cheered.
But it was not yet the cheer of a Franco-British entente. It
was a cheer of admiration such as goes to the courageous.
At sundown that evening the French torpedo boats held
themselves to the east of the strait to cover the squadron,
which sat ready for action throughout the night between the
Dover cliffs and the French coast.
At 11 P.M. on August 4th, Great Britain declared war on
Germany, and dawn of August 5th brought the little French
squadron the news that the war had become general and it
no longer stood alone. Soon after that, Rear-Admiral Rouyer
found himself commanding a unit of a combined Franco-
British fleet under British command, which assumed the
guardianship of the Pas de Calais.
The Battle of the Pas de Calais, had it been fought, with
the certain destruction of Rouyer's fleet, would have gone
down in history with Trafalgar. The name of this now ob-
scure French admiral would have ranked with those of
Craddock and Von Spee, or even higher, in the annals of
naval warfare,
For with all its heroic gesture, the French maneuver was
planned on strategic lines. The French naval chiefs were not
so much concerned with the protection of the British coast
as they were with hindering the German naval forces from
taking the French Channel and Atlantic ports. Knowledge of
the German strategy naturally in Paris suggested that there
would be a combined land and sea operation for these posi-
tions, the possession of which would have changed the whole
character of the war*
There is still mystery as to why the Battle of the Pas de
Calais was never fought. The German high command may
well have blundered here and lost the war at its very begin-
ning.